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Evaluation of Johnson’s Literary Criticism with Special Reference to Lives of Poets 

Abstract 

Dr. Johnson was one of the towering figures in English literature and he had a profound 
impact on the writers and the readers of the eighteenth century. His early life was miserable 
and wretches but it molded him into a man of rich experience and strong character. Somewhat 
dictatorial and egoistic, he was a staunch Tory. A deep humanity was another feature of his life 
which is evident also in his writings. He has written the Lives of the Poets in such a manner as 
may tend to the promotion of piety. He condemns the plays of Congreve for their immorality, 
their ultimate effect being to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to relax those 
obligations by which life ought to be regulated. He does not spare even Shakespeare for this 
indifference to morality and virtue. Not only this, he even esteems a writer whose work is 
instructive, though not very artistic, as he does Dr. Watts, writer, who, if he stood not in the 
first class of genius, compensated that defect by a ready application of his powers to the 
promotion of piety. As Dr. Johnson wrote no formal critical treatise but only a few periodical 
essays discussing his principles, his critical concepts have been derived from his critical works 
are studied with. Of special significance in this context are his Lives of the Poets, for they are 
the rich mines of his critical standards lying hidden under the thick crust of his evaluations of 
the poetical works. Some of these 'Lives' contained detailed theoretical discussions. 
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Dr. Johnson’s magnum opus, Lives of the English Poets is such a work as posterity will 
not willingly let die. It is the only great work of Dr. Johnson that he did not write for bread: he 
wrote it to please himself. Lives of the most eminent English Poets (1779-81) known by the 
shorter title lives of the Poets. This work covers the lives of 52 poets, most of whom lived 
during the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson selected a few of the poets in the collection (Isaac 
Watts, Sir Richard Blackmore, John Pomfret, Thomas Yalden and James Thomson), most were 
chosen by booksellers. From the list of English poets he set most value upon Shakespeare, 
Spenser and Cowley. Spenser was his favourite. Johnson said that Dryden was a good 
humanist, but no poet. 

The lives of the English Poets, originally entitled Prefaces, Biographies and Critical to 
the work of the English poets, is a collection of fifty two literary biographic, published in two 
installments, the first of twenty two lives in 1779, and second of thirty in 1781. Pleasantly, 
informal, written in an easy conversational style, and full of personal reminiscences, the lives 
is the most readable of Dr. Johnson’s works, and a valuable introduction to the history of 
English poetry of the age of prose and reason, as well as a vivid portrayal of its literary life and 
manners. Originally, the intention was to include all the eminent English poets, from Geoffrey 
Chaucer downwards; but later on the design was subsequently changed to narrow the range, to 
later poets, from Cowley to Gray. Here, it is necessary to point out, in fairness to Dr. Johnson, 
that the list being drawn by the booksellers, he had no choice in selection the poets. A large 
number of the “Lives” can be conveniently divided into three parts - biography, character, and 
criticism: biography is, generally, the longest and character the shortest. Biography differs from 
other literary genres in one fundamental respect while the essence of biography is truth that of 
other literary genres is fiction, in other words, while the former deals with factual truth, the 
later with the “truth of imagination”. Such being the case, biography does not lend itself easily 
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to a theoretical formulation of rules of characterization and plot construction. Hence there are 
no criteria by which to judge its formal perfection. Consequently the critic keeps his judgment 
confined to its language, that is expression, and to the veracity of its sentiments. 

The various ki nds of poetry which come in for discussion in the Lives are Metaphysical, 
Pastoral, Religious, Heroic, Satirical, and the Pindaric Ode, to mention some of the important 
ones only. It is in his “Life of Cowley” that Dr. Johnson deals with metaphysical poetry. He 
uses the term “metaphysical poets” for “a race of writers” that appeared about the beginning of 
the 17 th century and included, among others, such poets as Donne and Cowley. He received the 
suggestion of the word from Dryden. The term itself shows Dr. Johnson's contempt of this 
school of poetry, for it means, to him, “unnatural, “the opposite of “natural” in the Neo- 
Classical sense of the universal. They imitated nothing, they were not entitled to be called 
poets. They were mere versifiers. 

As literary criticism his best “Lives” are those of Dryden and Pope. He himself regarded 
his “Life of Cowley” as the best. Dryden and Pope were the Poets whom he admired much for 
their technical achievement. As a critic and prose-writer and also as an editor of Shakespeare's 
plays his influence on the later critics was deep and enduring. Dr. Johnson's literary doctrines 
involve some salient features. First and foremost Dr. Johnson relied upon reason (opposed to 
imagination) and hence the rationality in his approach. He was, in a sense, experimental and 
logical rather than sticking to a particular point of view which is established and unquestioned 
for a long period. Secondly, his conservative tendencies played a crucial role in the making of 
his critical perspective. The third point is that Dr. Johnson’s views are often tinged with his 
personal judgement. They are based on sturdy common sense. His experience and wide 
knowledge acquired from reading literary works and the classics. The fourth important factor 
is his own moral and religious outlook developed from an austere philosophy of life. The 
nucleus of Dr. Johnson’s critical tenets is a combined product of all the above factors. Dr. 
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Johnson is not, in the least, a romantic, yet a certain amount of emotion can be seen to have 
influenced his rationalism. But, at the same time, he was against sentimentalism. He was a man 
of dictatorial views, yet he showed no reluctance to accept all that was verified basically sound 
and tested. Dr. Johnson’s approach towards an author is not as a critic who sets out fully armed 
and prepared to tear him down-but as a man of mature intellect, an open mind and sound 
standards of judgment. Thus, his approach towards Shakespeare is intimate and judicious. But 
his own code in turn attained a dogmatic character, and became hardened against all threat of 
a change. He showed an utter distrust of any innovation in literature. He looked upon the heroic 
couplet as the best form of verse. He thought that rhyme was indispensable to poetry. Thus 
classicism now became a dogma kept alive through its connection with the moral and social 
needs of authority, order demands of aesthetic tastes. 

Dr. Johnson dwells at length on the concept of poetic diction in his “Life of Dryden.” 
The language of a learned nation divides itself into several kinds of diction, such as scholastic 
and popular, grave and familiar, elegant and gross; and from a nice distinction of these different 
parts, arises a great part of the beauty of style. This delicacy of selection was little known to 
Dryden’s predecessors, for their writings rarely contain those happy combinations of words 
which distinguish poetry from prose. In short, there was not poetical diction before the time of 
Dryden. Dr. Johnson does not approve of the style of Spenser, a style so darkened with old 
words and peculiarities of phrase, and so remote from common use, that Dr. Johnson boldly 
pronounces him ‘to have written no language’. 

Dr. Johnson holds uniformity to be the fundamental requirement for verse to be 
pleasurable. Therefore, poems written in irregular measures come in for severe criticism. 
Dryden’s and Pope’s odes for St. Cecilia’s Day are censured because both the odes want the 
essential constituent of metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled numbers. The 
Pindaric odes in general are condemned for their lax and lawless versification. It is because of 
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his love for regularity of measure that Dr. Johnson has no patience with the indiscriminate use 
of the triplets and the Alexandrines. Being influenced by Edward Bysshe’s Art of Poetry, he 
holds that, to write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonically by some known and 
settled rule that is, he takes syllables as the basis of versification. 

He gives only lukewarm praise to the sonnets of Milton. Despite Dr. Johnson’s assertion 
that the metrical art is a science, he is guided by his ear, by perception, rather than by principle. 
The great pastoral elegies like Shelley’s Adonais and Arnold’s Thyrsis bear testimony to the 
inefficacy of his attack on Lycidas. Furthermore, by applying another important Dr. Johnsonian 
criterion - length of duration and continuance of esteem - we find that Lycidas is a great poem, 
for it has continued to appeal to successive generation. Therefore, it may be concluded that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s judgement on Lycidas exposes the limitations of his critical standard. In the 
18 th Century one of the most offensive of Dr. Samuel Jonson’s judgement in the Lives was his 
denunciation of Gray’s odes. Hawkins records that the supposed injury done by him to the 
memory of Gray. Dr. Johnson criticized Gray, he conjectured, not because he did not appreciate 
his Odes, but because he thought that Gray was praised beyond his merit, and he would be 
doing the public a piece of service, by bending the twig the contrary way. But he over acted 
his part in the critical drama. Another objection of Dr. Johnson is that Gray’s Odes contain 
mythological allusions. To a staunch Christian like Dr. Johnson, pagan mythology is mere 
fiction; and being a great lover of truth, he has no patience with these incredible fictions. He 
condemns their introduction everywhere. 

On the whole, we may say that his criticism of Gray’s odes contains some truth and it 
will not do to dismiss it as merely hostile. If more evidence is required to exonerate Dr. Johnson 
from the charge of malice, we have the testimony of Boswell himself. Further, had Dr. Johnson 
been motivated by malice, he would have been equally critical of all the works of Gray, and 
not only of his Pindaric Odes. But this is not the case, for he whole heartedly praises his Elegy. 
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And again, we find that his praise is not arbitrary, it emanates directly from his critical position, 
for implicit faith in the public judgment was the corner-stone of his critical edifice. He praises 
the Elegy because it has appealed to the readers. To conclude, Dr. Johnson’s failure to do full 
justice to Gray’s Odes is attributable not to his malice, but to the inadequacy of his critical 
criteria and his lack of sensibility, or more correctly, to his specialized sensibility. 

To sum up, in the light of the foregoing discussion the final position of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson may be stated thus he was in no way a biographical critic as Sainte-Buve was, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was both a great biographer and great critic. 
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